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now there is nothing left us but war. I know 
that war with Washington means the extine- 


tribe to take the place of Satanta and Big 
Tree. 

The Governor in his speech alluded to the 
promises of the general government to these 
Indians ; the faithful adherence of the Kiowas 
to their agreement, and turned the chiefs over 
to the tribe without a pardon. Satanta and 
Big ‘Lree, after embracing the governor, pro- 
ceeded to embrace the chiefs present, and im- 
mediately returned with them to the agent’s 
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PHILADELPHIA. tion of my people, but we are driven to it.|office, from whence they went to their rude 
We had rather die than live.” homes in the camps. 
on “teitiene Much hard work devolved upon the agent} The reunion of these chiefs with their tribe 









; a who saw the approaching storm, and succeed- 
Life among the tte “Sathy. from the Journal ed in uleniann the Commissioner to a sense 
ee . of the danger, who set earnestly to work, with 
ero Pe ed the Superintendent and others, talking with 
On the first day of the council the Governor|the frontier citizens of Texas, reasoning with 
made his propositions directly to the Indians,|the Governor, and pouring oil, as it were, 
without having treated the representative of|upon the turbulent spirits of the Indians. 
the United States government with sufficient} After much talk and some correspondence 
consideration even to let him know what hejon the part of the Commissioner with the 
was about to propose, perhaps forgetting that |Governor, the latter, late in the evening, sent 
the Indians were wards, and it was the gov-|a note to the former requesting the Indians 
ernment with which he must deal. Promi-|to meet him again in the garrison, stating 
nent among these propositions were the fol-|that the final ‘‘ answer will be favorable.” 
lowing, viz: They must settle down upon| Early the next morning the Indians who 
farms near the agency ; government must put |had been apprized of the Governor's request 
a white man in every camp to watch them,|to meet them, but kept in ignorance of his 
and report their behavior to the agent; they |answer, assembled and proceeded to the post, 
must draw their rations in person once in|being determined to rescue the prisoners even 
three days; answer to the roll call at the|at the price of blood. They loaded their car- 
same time ; place themselves under the direc-|bines and revolvers, strung their bows be- 
tion of the United States army, to assist in|tween the agency and the fort, ready for the 
arresting all depredating Indians; dispense |emergency, tixing the time for the conflict 
with the use of their arms, horses and mules ;}when the guard should come to take the 
raise cattle, hogs and corn, like the other civi-| prisoners back to the guard-house. With full 
lized Indians, the Choctaws, Cherokees, &c. |knowledge of the situation I accompanied 
In return Satanta and Big Tree (who were |them to the post, saw them prepare themselves 
present) were to be remanded back to the/for action, placing their soldiers, as if by ac- 
guard-house at Fort Sill, and kept there un-|cident, in the most favorable positions for 
der the charge of the Post Commander, to be|shooting the Governor and the guard, placing 
released on the future good behavior of the|fleet horses convenient for the prisoners, and 
tribe whenever he should be satistied that|to avoid suspicion, some of their women were 
these terms were complied with. They were|on band mounted it is true, so as to be out of 
not to be pardoned, but subject to re-arrest|the way at the right moment. But the ar- 
at any time upon any misdemeanor of the|rangement had been completed between the 
Kiowas, and returned to the authorities of|Commissioner and the Governor, by which 
Texas, saying in the winding up of his speech, |the immediate release of the chiefs was se- 
“T will not change these conditions.” cured. ‘he agreement was substantially as 
The Indians agreed to all these conditions | follows: 
provided the Governor would release the} The Commissioner pledged the govern- 
prisoners immediately without returning them | ment to return them or other chiefs equal to 
to the guard-house, which he refused, and the|them into the hands of the Governor of Texas, 
council closed. at any time when it shall appear that the 
The following though a bright pleasant|Kiowas have been raiding there; procure a 
day outwardly, yet was a gloomy day at thejroll-call of every male member of the tribe 
agency. The Indians were much excited,|over sixteen years of age, with such frequency 
though this was not manifest by words, or|as to render it impossible for any warrior to 
noise, it was of the more deadly kind, which|be absent from the reservation without its 
shaded the countenance and gleamed in the|being known, and to make information re- 
eye. The Kiowas were all about with their|liable as to the daily whereabouts of the Kio- 
bows strung ready for use ata moment’s warn-|was. The Comanches shall be reduced to 
ing. Kicking Bird said, “his heart was a'the same daily inspection, as soon as possible,}and Sun Boy, they jointly agreed to my ac- 
stone, there was no soft spot in it. He had|and the government is pledged to use its force: companying them, though with apparent re- 
taken the white man by the hand, thinking|to compel the Comanches to surrender not|luctance. 
him to be a friend, but he is not a friend ;|less than five of the recent raiders of their 


and families was impressive and affecting in 
the extreme, joy beamed upon every counte- 
nance, and their happiness was exhibited, as 
might be expected, in the most wild and 
natural manner. 

In the afternoon of the day on which these 
two chiefs were released, being the 8th of the 
month, the Commissioner held a council in 
the agent’s office, in which he spoke of the 
solemn engagements the Comanches entered 
into in the spring, also in the early summer, 
when their women and children were returned 
to them, that henceforth they would keep the 
peace with the whites, and not raid any more 
in Texas. They had violated their pledge, 
raided, stolen horses, and committed murders 
there, and now they must give him five of the 
guilty persons; giving them until the next 
morning to make their answer. 

The next morning the Comanches said they 
could agree to all the terms demanded of them 
except giving up the five guilty young men, 
offering to restore all the horses and mules 
they had stolen, but this was a new road 
which they could not accept. Neither did 
the Commissioner accept their proposition. 
They then said they were willing to join a 
party of military scouts in going into Texas, 
searching for raiders and to assist in captur- 
ing any if found, and turning them over, to 
this the Commissioner assented, and gave 
them thirty days in which to report. They 
were also told that if they did nothing their 
rations would be stopped and their annui- 
ties withheld. Accordingly a company was 
soon formed, who joined a squad of soldiers 
and went in search of Indian raiders in 
Texas, but finding none they reported accord- 
ingly. 

In the mean time a party residing in Texas 
made a raid into the Indian country, and 
stole about two hundred head of Indian 
ponies and males, a part of which were re- 
covered, and one of the party arrested through 
the prompt action of W. H. H. Howard, act- 
ing agent for the time. 

Affairs being in this unsettled condition, 
Kicking Bird was unwilling to assume the 
responsibility of taking me to his camp, but 
finally after consulting with Stumbling Bear 












































(To be continued.) 
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For “The Friend.” 
Extracts from the Diary and Letters of Charles 
Williams ; a Minister deceased. 
(Continued from page 83.) 

It is not a little interesting to trace the in- 
ception, as well as maturer growth of vital re- 
ligion in the heart; particularly in the earlier 
day, when, like the oak, the plant of renown 
seemed to take deeper root below, more than 
to exhibit itself in limb and leaf above. Is 
not the disposition of the present eventful 

eriod, more to jump to stature, than to attain 
it by the surer though slower proccss of 
growth? Is not the incipient belief, and the 
all-conquering faith, in the minds of some, 
synonymous terms? With our forefathers re- 
ligion was more a practical, and less an ideal 
truth. With them, obedience in the day of 
small things was the starting point, which 
leads on to, if it does not secure the greater 
after-growth —even to grow up in Christ, 
through a being renewed day by day. And 
while things of earth and things of heaven 
remain as they are—while, ‘‘So slow the 
growth of what is excellent,” and while, ‘‘ So 
hard to attain perfection in this nether world” 
—the closest watchfulness and self-examina- 
tion are needful to make straight steps to the 
feet in the new and living way which the 
Captain of salvation, Christ Jesus, has, through 
baptism into death, opened for us to follow 
Him in. 

It has been said, “ A deceitful anodyne will 
lull pain without removing the cause.” So 
in a superficial religion we may mistake the 
“lull” for the hoped for healing ; mistake the 
desire to do good for the qualification or an- 
ointing power; mistake the wind, the earth- 
quake, and the fire, for the still small voice; 
mistake a zeal without knowledge, for the 
zeal with knowledge; mistake the fire of our 
own kindling, for that which, in the case of 


must experience a breaking down of the old 
nature, before there can be a building up in 
the new creation. We must know a falling 
upon Christ the corner stone, elect, precious, 
in the day of His mercy, or else it will fall 
upon us, in the awful day of retribution to 
the grinding to powder. Ina word, we must 
be humbled under a sense of our own weak- 
ness 80 as to say, “I know nothing by my- 
self,” before the power of Christ, in whom is 
the fulness of strength, can rest upon us. 

May the pure mind be kept duly stirred to 
the remembrance, that there is a carnal, sin- 
ful life to be sanctified by each one, before the 
life of Christ can be experienced ; a total abne- 
gation of self, with the putting off of the old 
man with his deeds, before the new birth of 
the incorruptible seed and word of God can 
be brought forth. This is no trifling work ; 
but requiring watchfulness and diligence, and 
a continual leaning upon Him, the Physician 
of value, the ever-present Helper, the Suffi- 
ciency of all those who love and serve Him. 
Thanks be unto his ever adorable name, He 
ever has been and ever will be with those, 
his lowly, dependent, wrestling, fear and trem- 
bling ones. The sacrifices acceptable to Him 
are a broken and a contrite spirit; and He 
will ever be mindful of His covenant with 
such, who in self-denial and self-abasement 
are endeavoring to go on unto perfection in 
the narrow way of soul-satisfying life and 
peace. While the cross with many and varied 
tribulations are their portion here, the eter- 


Elijah, descended with consuming power upon| talent committed to my keeping, has, through 
the sacrifice. One thing is most true, that we|thy help, gained another talent. QO! how 


THE FRIEND. 


nally glorious crown most surely awaits such 
in that kingdom where there is fulness of joy, 
and pleasures for evermore. 

Who feels himself secure, is in great danger 
of becoming a castaway. Charles Williams, 
so far from an undoubting confidence and 
an exulting security of eternal happiness, 
seems modestly and humbly to pursue his 
straightforward way, consoled by the hope of 
a growth in grace day by day, through obe- 
dience to the manifestation of the power of 
the Spirit of God unto the perfection of holi- 
ness in His fear. 

The journal again entered upon :—1787, 
4th mo. 12th.—“ Am afraid my conduct, on 
one occasion, was too light—unbecoming one 
professing as 1 do. I frequently see where I 
miss the mark in many things, and am sorry. 
But again, am glad that I am favored to see 
my misses; hoping it will incite me to im- 
provement, and not discourage unprofitably, 
by concluding perfection unattainable, and 
that it is vain to strive. May 1, as difficulties 
increase, press after it, trusting in the suffi- 
ciency of that Power which is over every 
other, and near to all those who with honesty 
and uprightness trust therein. 

This evening have been to see my friend 

, in company with and Our 
minds were, after a time, drawn into silence ; 
when they had something religiously encour- 
aging to communicate. I was refreshed by 
the opportunity ; and a query after this sort 
was presented: Were there ever any who 
‘trusted in the Lord, and were confounded ?’ 
I thought there were those present, who with 
joyful minds could declare, they know of none. 
Oh! I am desirous to be truly thankful for all 
the favors I receive; and to labor so to im- 
prove them, that when the solemn account is 
to be rendered, it may be with joy, and lan- 
guage like this be forthcoming: Master thy 


welcome then the salutation of ‘ Well done,’ 
‘enter thou into the joy of thy Lord’ May 
the hope of this, O my soul! incite thee to 
continue thy labor; to be steadfast, diligent, 
and fervent in spirit serving the Lord. He 
is a good, kind Master; and worthy of all 
honor. Glory be to him forever.” 

Letters, from which we extract as subjoin- 
ed, not coming to hand till the selections from 
the diary, of about the same date, were ready 
for publication, they will be inserted here ; 
beginning with one to George Drinker, dated 


“Philadelphia, 6th mo. 18th, 1786. 

Dear George,—And now having thus pre- 
mised, I may endeavor to recommend to thee 
the one thing needful ; and wish thee, with my- 
self, to sit as Mary did, at the feet of Jesus, to 
hear the gracious words which proceed out 
of his mouth; knowing if any man hear his 
words and do them, such are likened unto the 
wise builder who dug deep and laid his foun- 
dation on a rock. If we are so engaged, when 
temptations and great afflictions come, our 
building shall stand because it is founded upon 
the Rock, against which there cannot any 
thing prevail. May we not forget also, on 
the other hand, that he who hearcth His say- 
ings and doeth them not, is likened unto a 
foolish builder who erected his house on the 
sand (the changeable things here, the friend- 
ship of the world, &c.); and when the floods 
of temptation and trial came, it fell ; and great 
was the fall of it. 


Dear George, I truly love thee, and believe 
thou dost me. Then, in a measure of this 
freedom, and having experienced that the 
true Christian must not conform to the spirit 
of this'world, but must be transformed by the 
renewing of the mind, I feel a truly fervent 
desire that we may be so preserved as ‘to 
prove what is that good and acceptable and 
perfect will of God,’ which will be surely 
made known, if we wait at the feet of Jesus, 
who promised, upon leaving his disciples, that 
he would pray the Father, and he would send 
them another Comforter, even the Spirit of 
truth, which should lead and guide them into 
all truth. It is this blessed experience, dear 
friend, this inward communication of himself, 
this knowing him aright, that is declared to 
be ‘life eternal.’ Surely, this is or ought to 
be the most important thing in life, as well as 
most to be sought after. O, this pearl of 
great price! may we be willing to sell all, that 
we may purchase and secure it—not counting 
any thing too dear to be given up, nor any 
self-denial or sacrifice too great, in order that 
we may become followers of Him, who, for the 
love that he bore to mankind, freely offered 
up himself to die upon the cross, that he might 
purchase eternal redemption for us, and purify 
unto himself a peculiar people zealous of good 
works, 

I believe, that if thou dost freely resign 
thyself to be what the Lord would have thee 
to be, he will make thee a useful and shining 
instrument in his hand for the promotion of 
his cause; but if, on the contrary, thou 
shouldst refuse to hear and do his words, thy 
end who can foretell? I have felt a fear that 
thou dost live above the Witness, ever faith- 
ful and true, within us! That thou dost not 
enough endure the cross which will crucify 
us to the world, and the world to us, so that 
we shall be afraid to meddle with its customs 
or maxims in word or deed; knowing that 
they bring death to that life which we feel in 
the Truth, and which the Truth is against. 
If we live under the cross, we shall wear the 
crown; but as the poet says, 80 experience 
testifies :— 


‘There’s many a man, who fain the crown would wear, 
Yet thinks the cross too hard for him to bear.’ 
With affection, farewell. Thy friend, 
CHARLES WILLIAMS.’ 


To Isaac Hutchin. 
“ Philadelphia, 7th mo, 22d, 1786. 

Beloved Friend,—I have thought of thee 
and with a degree of affectionate regard ; be- 
lieving thou hast set thy face toward the 
better country, even a city which hath foun- 
dations. O! mayest thou keep it steadily in 
view, letting nothing draw thy attention from 
it. Be watchful and vigilant to maintain thy 
ground in keeping out the enemy. Study to 
show thyself approved unto Him whose = 
probation is of all things most to be desired, 
as will be fully proved in an hour that is fast 
hastening.” 

To the Same. 
“ Philadelphia, 8th mo. 9th, 1786. 

* * * Though we are many miles dis- 
tant, we may converse freely together and 
strengthen one another in that most holy faith 
of which we make profession ; encouraging 
each other to continue steadfast, immovable 
in the way which has in mercy been opened 
for us to walk in through many difficulties 
and trials. These, though unseen by us im 
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our first setting out, may arise so as to cause 
us to be ready to faint in our minds; never- 
theless, as patience has its perfect work under 
them, they may be made as instruments for 

ood in His hand who knows the wants of all 

is creatures. He can, and no doubt will, in 
His own good time, refresh our souls, and so 
encourage our drooping spirits as to encour- 
age to press forward toward the mark for the 
prize—even the salvation of that part in us 
which is immortal. Let us endeavor then to 
fix our hopes on Him, who only is able to sup- 
ply our wants; let us look to bim and to him 
alone in our afflictions and provings; and let 
us in true prostration of soul ask of him wis 
dom to walk before the people to his honor ; 
who, if we ask in faith, will give liberally and 
upbraid not. 

With the desire that thou may be renewedly 
strengthened to look and press forward to the 
blessed reward, which if we continue faithful 
to the end, we shall obtain, even the Crown 


of Life, I bid thee farewell; and subscribe 


myself thy loving friend, 
CHARLES WILLIAMS.” 
(To be continued.) 





For “The Friend.” 
Across Australia. 


(Continued from page 84.) 
As the expedition of Colonel Warburton 


penetrated further into the inhospitable re- 


gions of Central Australia, they met with 
many losses, and privations. One of the most 
serious of these, next to the scarcity of water, 


was the gradual diminution in the number of 
On one occasion three of these 
animals ran off, and though they were pur- 
sued nearly 100 miles, were lost beyond re- 
Some extracts from the journal will 
give the reader an idea of the difficulties en- 


their camels. 


covery. 


countered. On the 15th of 9th mo. it says: 


“ Obliged to halt; our master bull camel has 
eaten poison, and is very ill; this animal is of 
immense value, not only on account of his 
great strength, bat because without his aid 
we shall scarcely be able to keep the young 
bulls in order, and they may run off with all 
Our lives almost depend on this 
We have nothing to give the 
poor beast but a bottle of mustard, and that 
I hope a 
day’s rest may help both it and my own rid- 
ing-camel. At 4p. M. the young bulls already 
began to be troublesome, and we are obliged 
to take extra precautions to keep them fast ; 
the old one seems worse, will not be able to 
move to-morrow, and I cannot stay longer, 


our camels. 
sick camel. 


does not seem to do it much good. 


for want of provisions. 


“In every herd of camels there is found a 
master bull, who, by his strength, keeps his 
As long as 
the young bulls are under the management 
of the master they are quiet enough, but if 
illness or any accident befall him, they break 
out of all bounds and become intractable, each 
one seeking an opportunity of asserting his 
own supremacy. The anxiety of the whole 
party when the master was attacked by sick- 
ness may therefore easily be imagined, for 
unless the young bulls were most minutely 
watched, they would each drive off as many 
cows as they could get and leave the travel- 
lers without any means of transport, or, in 
other words, leave them to perish miserably 
With a marvellous in- 


younger brethren in subjection. 


in the wilderness. 
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master was ailing, almost before it was ap- 
parent to the camel-men, and at once showed 
signs of insubordination. The most stringent 
precautions were therefore adopted, by watch- 
ing at night and by knee-haltering, and hap- 
pily these measures were successful in pre- 
venting another elopement. 

‘“*16th.—Made fourteen miles west. The 
old camel is unable to stand, so we are obliged 
to leave it. We cut a ramp down to the water 
in the well, that it might get water if it lived. 
Passed two small ponds strongly impregnated 
with soda. We have been obliged to knee- 
halter the young bulls. 

““18th.—Made eleven miles more to the 
west. Obliged to abandon two riding camels 
at our last camp; they could not stir. We 
at first thought they were poisoned, but it 
now appears that they have been struck in 
the loins by the night wind. My son’s ridiug- 
camel is also struck, it cannot drag its hind 
legs after it, so we killed it here for meat in- 
stead of leaving it to die. What destruction 
to us! our strongest bull and three riding- 
camels all gone ina day or so! What is to 
become of us, if this continue, I know not. 

“We do our best by covering their backs 
at night. The camel-men say the disease is 
common in their country ; that italways comes 
in the night, and prevails when a certain star 
is in the ascendant but what star they can- 
not tell me, and as I am not a believer in the 
malign influence of the stars it does not much 
signify. 

“19th.—Happy to say we have no more 
sick camels this morning. We started so as 
to reach a smoke we had seen yesterday about 
ten miles off. Found a dry well, but the coun- 
try at times very bad. We jerked our camel- 
meat as well as we could ; but it is very poor 
food ; the animal was old and quite worn out. 
The travelling these dark nights over such 
bad ground is necessarily very slow. 

‘It may be as well here to insert the 
method in which the camel meat was cured, 
and the animal generally disposed of, for many 
more than this one were doomed to fall under 
the knife, and the treatment in every case 
was precisely similar. 
the beast were first eaten, not the liver and 
other dainty parts only, but all, every single 


de la lettre, and not with the loose significa- 
tion we attach to it in England ; to eat a bird 
meant with the explorer to pluck him and 


camel meant exactly the same thing. 
shred was passed over; head, feet, hide, tail, 
all went into the boiling pot, even the very 
bones were stewed down for soup first, and 
































The inner portions of 


scrap was greedily devoured, and whenever 
eating is mentioned, it must be taken au pied 


then to eat him right through, and to eat a 
No 


then broken for the sake of the marrow they 
contained. The flesh was cut into thin flat 
strips and hung upon the bushes to dry in the 
sun, three days being requisite to effect the 
process properly. The tough thick hide was 
cut up and parboiled, the coarse hair was 
then scraped off with a knife, and the leather- 
like substance replaced in the pot and stewed 
until it became like the inside of a carpenter’s 
slue-pot, both to the taste and to the smell. 

ourishment there was little or none; but it 
served to fill up space, and as such was valu- 
able to starving men, who could afford to dis- 
card nothing. The head was steadily attack- 
ed and soon reduced to a polished skull, 
. tongue, brains, and cheeks all having disap- 
stinct, the young bulls were aware that the peared ; the fuot was much esteemed as a deli- 
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cacy, though a great deal of time was requi- 
site to cook it to perfection.” 

The journal frequently alludes to the an- 
noyance caused by a small black ant. The 
editor of the book says: “The ground literally 
swarmed with them, and a stamp of the foot 
brought them up in thousands. When the 
wearied men threw themselves down under 
the shade of a bush, to snatch the half-hour’s 
slumber their exhausted frames required, the 
merciless little insects attacked them, and not 
only effectually routed sleep, but even ren- 
dered a recumbent position impossible. The 
scanty clothing possessed by the travellers 
was no protection; so feeble a bulwark was 
speedily under-run by the enemy, and their 
successful invasion announced by sharp pain- 
ful nips from their powerful mandibles. Often, 
when the vertical sun poured down in full 
fierceness on their heads, and the poor shade 
afforded even by a bush would have been an 
inestimable blessing, the travellers were driven 
away from the shelter by their relentless per- 
secutors, and in despair flang themselves down 
on the burning sand, where it was too hot 
even foranant. By day or by night the little 
insects gave them no respite.” 

(To be concluded.) 
Selected, 

1818. Third mo. 3rd.—I believe if young 
persons were more fully open and implicitly 
given up to acts of dedication apparently 
small, and were willing to go, to stay, to do, 
or to forbear in minor matters, as seemed 
best, that they would thrive more vigorously 
in religious stature and strength. One thing 
after another came gradually before the view 
of my mind; all that I had to do, or believed 
was required at my hands, came not upon me 
at once : for there was no hard task-master to 
obey, but one who knew my weakness, and 
my inability to give up to the least matter of 
duty, without His special aid. As I was con- 
cerned to keep my eye open to see whatever 
He might show me was to be given up to, 
and as my desire from day to day unto him, 
and the accomplishment of His will respect- 
ing me,—first one thing, then another, at sea- 
sons opened before me with sufficient clear- 
ness: sometimes these apprehended duties 
were very little matters, at other times they 
were of fearfully great importance ; and often 
were they of a nature and complexion, which 
the worldly-wise part in myself and in others 
could not bear or understand. Yet after hav- 
ing gone through and been favored to stand 
faithful in the performance of these things, L 
have often seen the propriety of them; and 
I have felt it a precious thing to be “led 
about and instructed” so suitably, so season- 
ably, so safely.—John Barclay’s Journal. 





Pauperism in Paris. 
Mendicancy isa crime. Under the empire it 
was so severely punished that a beggar was a 
phenomenon. Since the late foreign and civil 
wars, however, and the consequent terrible 
increase of distress, the police seem to have 
relaxed their vigilance, and a well-dressed 
pedestrian is frequently solicited for alms. 
To the very poor, who either do not desire to 
enter the hospices or have not been so fortu- 
nate as to obtain admission, out-door relief is 
administered in the following scale : 
Those from seventy to seventy-nine years 
of age receive 5f. per month ; from seventy- 
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nine to eighty-two, 8f; from eighty-two to 
eighty-four, 10f; from eighty-four and upward, 
12f. The blind or paralytic, but not aged, 
receive 5f per month. 

These are certainly very small sums; but 
they are given in addition to material help in 
food, clothing, &c. And if the blind or para- 
lytic have attained the age of seventy, they 
are entitled to the sum assigned to their years, 
as well as to that which they already receive 
as infirm. They are the most fortunate who 
are taken into the public hospices. Of these, 
the principal is that at Bicetre. 

This is a very ancient chateau, founded in 
1286, by John de Pontoise, then Bishop of 
Winchester. In the seventeenth century it 
was rebuilt by Cardinal Richelieu as an asy- 
lum for invalid officers. It is approached and 
surrounded by a very spacious enclosure, al- 
most worthy to be called a lawn, provided 
with benches for fine days, and spacious cover- 
ed porticoes for bad weather. Containing, 
as it does, a population of about three thou 
sand persons, it is almost a small town. 

A spirit of contentment, however, does not 
always reign among the inmates. This would 
be more than could have been reasonably 
expected. Poor shipwrecked mariners, long 
tossed over the rough waves of this trouble- 
some world, and after many heartaches, and 
bitter sorrows and disappointments, obliged 
to eat the. bread of charity, they much need 
to know the ‘secret of central peace subsist- 
ing at the heart of endless agitation.” And 
they who bave not found it are often impa- 
tient of control, fretful and unthankful. Still 
they appear to be allowed a very reasonable 
amount of freedom. Twice a week they can 
go out for the whole day, and on certain other 
days receive visits from their friends. 

Unhappily the cabarets are very numerous 
in the neighborhood, and those who love 
strong drink are enticed to squander there 
their scanty savings ; as an antidote to this 
evil, employment is provided for those who 
will work. None are compelled to do so. 
Tailors, shoemakers, carpenters, &c., find each 
a workshop, where they can follow their 
own trade, so far as their remaining strength 
allows them. Their earnings are their own. 
The hospice is not a “workhouse.” The 
rooms are all well warmed, though from their 
low pitch and inconvenient construction, the 
ventilation is imperfect. On the whole the 
establishment contrasts favorably with many 
English unions.—Good Words. 

Mine of Liquid Sulphur—I1n the vicinity of 
San Martino, near Palermo, Sicily, a mine of 
liquid sulphur is being worked, or, in other 
words, large collections of the substance is 
being made at points where it flows from the 
fissures in the rocks in quantities of from 400 
to 500 weight per day. The sulphur comes 
from a burning mine within the mountain; 
and in order to give it time to cool, so as to 
admit of gathering it, the outlets are fre- 
quently closed for brief periods. Quite re- 
cently, on opening one of these closed fissures, 
it was found that the sulphur had disappear- 
ed; and in order to renew the flow, it was 
suggested to tunnel down toward the mine. 
Hardly was the work begun, however, before 
the pressure in rear of the obstructing mass 
became too great for the latter to withstand, 
and a terrific explosion ensued, hurling the 
workmen into the air, killing five and badly 
wounding six more.— Trade Bureau. 
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Selected. 
BY-AND-BY. 
There’s a little mischief-maker 
That is stealing half our bliss, 
Sketching pictures in a dreamland, 
That are never seen in this— 
Dashing from the lips the pleasures 
Of the present while we sigh ; 
You may know that mischief-maker, 
For his name is By-and-By. 


He is sitting by your hearthstone, 
With his sly, bewitching glance, 

Whisp’ring of the coming morrow 
As the social hours advance ; 

Loitering ’mid our calm reflections, 
Hiding forms of beauty nigh; 

He’s a smooth, deceitful fellow, 
This enchanter, By-and-By. 


You may know him by his winning, 
By his careless, sportive air : 
By his sly, obtrusive presence, 
That is straying every-where. 
By the trophies that he gathers 
Where his sombre victims lie; 
For a bold, determined fellow 
Is this conqueror, By-and-By. 


When the calls of duty haunt us, 
And the present seems to be 
All the time that ever mortals 
Snatch from dark eternity, 
Then a fairy hand seems painting 
Pictures on a painted sky, 
For a cunning little artist 
Is this fairy, By-and-By. 


“ By-and-By,” the wind is sighing, 
“ By-and-By,” the heart replies ; 
But the phantom just above it 
Ere we grasp it ever flies. 
List not to the idle charmer. 
Scorn the very specious lie— 
O, do not believe or trust in 
That deceiver, By-and-By. 


Selected. 
THE IMPRISONED FEATHER. 


[During the winter of 1866-67, Mary E. Hitchcock, 
the authoress of the following lines, was prostrated with 
a severe illness. From the pillow of her couch she 
could see through the window a bare tree shivering in 
the winds of winter, on one of the branches of which a 
feather had caught. Her poetic nature at once grasped 
the beautiful thoughts which she has clothed in such 
glowing and expressive words, and calling to her mo- 
ther she requested her to write them out, as it wearied 
her to retain them in her memory. She died at Detroit 
on the 22d of 12th mo. 1874.] 


Beside the window, where each day 
I get my glimpse of life’s fair sights, 
Spend the bright moments which I glean 
From out the restless days and nights, 


A little feather long I’ve watched, 
That scarcely caught upon a tree, 
And rudely tossed by each rough wind, 

Yet vainly struggles to be free. 


As days and weeks—yea, months—go by, 
How like my useless life it seems ; 

While closely bound and fettered here, 
My hopes die out in idle dreams, 


Vainly I strive to burst these chains, 
Break the dark spell that closes round, 

And keeps me writhing with the thought 
That life’s to me an empty sound. 


That feather in an eagle’s wing 

Might soar on high in heaven’s deep blue; 
Or, nestled in a robin’s breast, 

Be to its nest both fond and true. 


But I—alas ! what might have been 
For me—I do not, dare not think ; 

Close to my lips the cup is pressed— 
I can but quaff the bitter drink. 


But know, my heart, thy God still lives! 

And from the thought let bright hope spring; 
To thee life’s sweets might poison prove, 

This bitter draught true strength may bring. 


Accidental Diseoveries. 

Many of the improvements which have been 
so useful to mankind, have been first suggest- 
ed by some very simple incident which only 
one person in a thousand would consider 
worth a moment’s thought. But that one 
person takes it up, turns it over in his 
thoughts, and finally sees in it, what all 
others have failed to see, and forthwith a new 
principle, or a new application of an old one 
springs into life. Examples of this are the dis. 
covery and application of the sand blast, in 
cutting glass and stones. 

Cape Cod is that long, curious, hook-like 
sand bar which projects itself far out into the 
ocean. Over this bar of sand the winds sweep 
with a force elsewhere unknown. It had 
long been noticed that the window glass upon 
the cape in all exposed positions, lost its trans- 
parency, and became opaque like ground glass, 
For a long time this was supposed to be the 
effect of the salt spray, dashing against and 
condensing upon the windows. But closer 
inspection showed that the glass had been 
stippled and cut by the grains of sand which 
had been driven against them by the force 
of the wind. It was indeed the sand-blast. 
Taking a hint from this, it was tried on a 
small scale, and was a success, so far as glass 
was concerned, But the question was yet 
unsolved whether other substances could be 
successfully treated by the same process, and 
nature solved this problem as easily as the 
first. In the Territory of Colorado there are 
immense quantities of rocks belonging to the 
old red-sandstone formation. They are found 
every where, and in all shapes, from the size 
of a pebble, to a colossal wall, hundreds of 
feet high, up which no man can climb. But 
everywhere they are lined, and grooved, and 
stippled all over with fine dots; they are 
worn, and héllowed, and curved into innumer- 
able shapes; and there is not a pebble ora 
square foot of the face of the bluff, which does 
not look as if it had been cut with a graver’s 
tool. Yet no tool has ever touched it ; no hand 
has ever been there. For thousands of years 
the grains of sand have lifted themselves upon 
the wings of the wind, dashed themselves 
against the rocky sides of these precipices, 
and shattered their mountain masses into dust. 
“The weak things of the world have brought 
to nothing the things which are mighty.” 
The sand-blast could carve the rocks in the 
centre of the continent, as well as the glass 
along its low-lying shores, and now the marble 
workers carve out head stones and letter them 
with the sand-blast, almost with the rapidity 
of thought. Copying nature is the true road 
to success. A man in the country found a 
round smooth hole cut deeply into one of his 
fruit trees. He probed it, and found at the 
bottom of the hole a bug or beetle which had 
thus made a house for himself in the heart of 
his tree. He put the intruder under a micro- 
scope, and found that he had made the hole 
with a very neat, but peculiarly formed cut- 
ting instrument which formed the snout of 
the beetle. He copied its form exactly, made 
an auger with a lip exactly like the one which 
made the hole in the tree, and he had_the best 
auger ever invented, and a fortune grew out 
of the patent for it. Ofall the thousands who 
use that auger-bit, not one in a hundred have 
ever heard how it was first discovered. As the 
writer of this had the story from the inventor 
and owner of the patent, he cannot well be 


under mistake as to its origin. — Trade Bureau 
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we know not that there was a jarring string| quired him to give sureties for his appearance 
among us. Glorious was God in his power|on the first day of the next term of Court. 
amongst us. A great multitude came of many|On his appearance there, his case was post- 
hundreds, and the gospel bell made a most|poned until the next session; when there 
blessed sound. There was the men’s and|appeared to be no accuser or accusation 
women’s meetings at both places, in their|against him, and he was declared clear, in 
previous services, to inspect into Truth’s|open court.” 
matters, in what related to them; and God (To be continued.) 
gave them wisdom to do it, and all was unan- re: 
imous.’ ” Recent Pompeiian Excavations, 
“Shortly after witnessing the prosperous| The excavations at Pompeii are going on 
beginning of his new colony, William Penn re-| diligently, and with considerable result. 
turned to England, and for a number of years} Among the most interesting of the objects 
continued to reside in or near London. Hel found recently are two skeletons, one of a 
had been commended by his father, on his somewhat elderly man, the other of a woman. 
death-bed, to the good offices of the then Duke| They were found in the Via Stabia, among 
of York. “The respect and kind feeling of|the ashes of the last eruption, overtaken in 
the Duke for William Penn appeared to have their flight, and buried among the cinders. Ac- 
continued after he became King ; and a sense| cording to the usual method employed to pre- 
of gratitude and Christian interest, in mea-| Serve the external appearance of objects, liquid 
sure, bound the man he had befriended, to his| plaster was poured into the cavity, which 
royal benefactor. He was almost daily at|serving as a mould, a fac-simile of the forms 
Court, and as often, his interest there was| was obtained; and, thus perfectly preserved, 
employed on behalf of those with whom he|the statue-like bodies were placed in glass 
was united in religious fellowship, or of others| cases in the Pompeii Museum. 
who solicited his aid ; which his kindliness off (The woman is lying on her face, and even 
heart prompted him not to refuse. His house|the form of her hair, put up behind, is seen. 
in Kensington was daily thronged with per-| One arm shields her forehead, and she is sup- 
sons whosought his mediation to promote their| ported by the other. Her stony limbs are 
interests, or desired to engage him to present} well formed, and traces of a garment are seen 
their petitions or addresses to the King. He} passing in folds around her. The man, al- 


William Penn. 
(Continued from page 85.) 

“The just and loving manner in which 
William Penn treated the Indians from the 
beginning of his intercourse with them, and 
the peaceable principles, not only professed, 
but continually acted on by the settlers, beside 

ining the confidence of the tribe immedi- 
ately surrounding them, spread their fame to 
others more distant; so that during the stay 
of the Proprietor, when on his first visit to his 
Province, he made treaties of friendship and 
amity with nearly twenty different tribes. 
Nor were the expenditures for the land pur- 
chased, a mere nominal sum, palmed upon 
theignorant natives, easily caught with showy 
goods, and unaccustomed to estimate things 
at their real value. From the accounts pre 
served of these bargains and sales, it appears, 
that during his lifetime, the Proprietor ex- 
pended over twenty thousand pounds in the 
purchase of that portion of the soil, which 
was ceded to him by the aborigines ; and yet 
they were not required to abstain from hunt- 
ing or fishing within its boundaries, and the 
laws were so framed as to give them the pro- 
tection of citizens. 

« The influx of settlers was unprecedented ; 
the forest began to be cleared, and dwellings 
were put up rapidly. The soil yielded abun- 
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dantly, and no calamity occurred for years to| received all with courtesy, and aided those he| though placed on his back in the exhibition, 
} eheck the rapid increase of inhabitants, or/could with cheerfulness; and no ove ever| When found was turned on hisside. One arm 
ereate doubts and dissatisfaction as to the/charged him with making gain of his position| rests on his hip, the other is uplifted. The 
; course they had taken, in removing from|or influence. Nevertheless, in this way, it is face is somewhat distorted, but massive and 
1 their native country. New meetings for wor- probable, he appeared in cases where greater smoothly shaven. Even the form of the fasten- 
) ship were established, as the new comers took} prudence would have restrained him from in-|ings of the sandals around the ankle, and of 
f up lands in the counties contiguous to the/terfering. Certainly he made many bitter| the long button higher up on the leg to hold 
t city; so that in 1684, Wm. Penn wrote, there|enemies, who hesitated not to proclaim him| them, is clearly seen. The limbs are partly 
1 were eighteen in all, and all were brought|to be a Jesuit, a hypocrite, and an enemy to| drawn up. 

8 within the order of church government, as|the Protestant interest. Accustomed to cal-| The skeleton of a tolerably large dog, also 
‘. laid down in the discipline then adopted. umny as a Friend, and conscious of his inno-| recently found, is in the Museum of Pompeii, 
" ‘The Friends from this Province attended|cence, William Penn allowed these slanders| his whole form preserved in plaster in the 
8 the Yearly Meeting held in Burlington, New| to possess the public ear, until they came to|Same manner as those just mentioned. He is 
4 Jersey, in the Seventh month of 1683. The|be credited by many who, without any par-|lying on his back, writhing in suffering, bit- 
d holding a General Meeting of Friends in the/ticular prejudice against him, supposed that,| ing his hind leg. The rings in his collar are 
8 middle and southern Provinces having claimed| like other emissariesof Rome, he was in league plainly seen. 

n the consideration of that meeting, the follow-| with the King in trying to subvert the reli- The limit of the finished excavation is near 
8 ing minute was made in reference thereto: gion and constitutional liberties of the nation. where the skeletons of the man and woman 
3, ‘““« Whereas this meeting judged it requi-| At length the Secretary for the Plantations, | were found. In this bank the difference of 
t. site for the benefit and advantage of Truth,| who knew Penn well, and was greatly grieved the eruptions is clearly seen. There are four 
t and mutual comfort of Friends, that a General] with the manner in which he was traduced,| layers ; the first, or lowest, and the third, con- 
- Yearly Meeting might be established for the] and fearful of the ultimate result of his per-|sist mostly of lapille, (light, porous stones,) 
0 Provinces in these parts, northward as far as/sistently declining publicly to defend himself,| and are so hard and compact that the cavities 
18 New England, and southward as far as Caro-| addressed him by letter; reciting the charges around the objects cannot be filled with plas- 
le lina, that by the coming of Friends together| industriously circulated against him, and ear-| ter, and the impression taken in the manner 
m from the several parts where the Truth is/nestly requesting he would notice and refute| already described. This can only be done in 
y professed, the affairs thereof may be better/them. To this letter William Penn replied,|the second or next to the lowest stratum, and 
d known and understood; and to the end the|taking up each accusation separately, and| also in the fourth, or upper, since these con- 
a same may be assented to by Friends in those|showing their untruth and their absurdity.| sist, the former of scorie or cinders alone, and 
is parts and places, as above mentioned, it is| He did not hesitate to acknowledge the grati-| the latter of scorie mixed with lapille. 

18 agreed that William Penn, Christopher Tay-|tude and kind feeling he entertained toward| The last excavations on this via (street) are 
\d lor, Samuel Jennings, James Harrison, Thomas] King James, and that on some occasions, when| mostly of shops, opening directly upon the 
of Olive and Mahlon Stacy do take sure methods| his opinion had been sought on matters affect-| street, and of private dwellings, the entrances 
0- by writing to Friends or speaking, as may best|ing the nation, he had given it; but he de-|to which are generally between the shops. 
le fall out for their convenience, in order to have|clared, that on all such occasions, he had} Two of these residences are very interest- 
it the same established.’ advocated liberty of conscience, and the best ing, one especially, from the case containing 
of “In 1683, a few weeks after the adjourn-| interest of Protestant England; and he chal- written tablets, found in what was evidently 
le ment of the Yearly Meeting held at Burling-|lenged any one to come forward and show to|an upper chamber, over the northern portico 
ch ton, a General Meeting was held at Philadel-|the contrary. Notwithstanding this expla-| of the peristyle. * * - * 
st phia, but if minutes of its proceedings were| nation of his intimacy at Court, and his pos-| Each of these six paged tablets has per- 
ut made they were not preserved. Yearly Meet-|itive denial and refutation of the many false|forations in the margin, through which passed 
ho ings were again held in 1684, in both Bur-| stories raised about him, the feeling produced| two cords, which were tied on the back of the 
ve lington and Philadelphia. By the latter an|by them was not entirely removed ; and in|libretto, in two knots. Another, around the 
he epistle was sent to Friends in London, in| the last month of 1688, as he was walking in| cover, held the three tablets tightly together. 
or which is the following: ‘At the two afore| Whitehall, he was suddenly summoned to The wax pages are almost illegible, as the 
be mentioned General Meetings, we had such a| appear before the Lords of the Council. Some|wax was absorbed by the wood, and thus the 
1 blessed harmony together, that we may say of the Council, who were inimical to him, re-| writing has disappeared ; but, the third page 
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being written with ink, the characters are 
perfectly recognizable. The contents are all 
contracts of loans and quittances of payment. 
The contract is written on the fourth and 
fifth pages, while on the third are the names 
of the witnesses, to the number of from five 
to nine. The tablets have been carefully 
carried to the National Museum at Naples, 
and are being studied and arranged in the 
papyrus section. A few of them have been 
already placed in the papyrus cases for pub- 
lie view. 

The house in which the tablets were found 
is supposed by Professor de Petra to have 


been the residence of a banker, and one of 


means, since the fourth part of his credit, as 
recorded in the tablets, was already a million 
of sesterces, (about forty thousand dollars.) 
The marbles, frescoes and adornments of the 
dwelling evince wealth and taste. Here was 
found a remarkably life-like portrait-bust in 
bronze, which now, with pedestal, stands in 
the bronze-room of the Naples Museum. One 
of the large frescoes represents Ariadne aban- 
doned by Theseus; another is a hunting- 
scene, in which are lions, deer, goats and a 
cat! There are also “The Judgment of Pa- 
ris,” and several beautiful heads in oval form, 


apparently portraits, perhaps of members of 


the family, done by some Pompeiian Copley. 

Opposite is the house in front of which its 
faithful guardian, the dog, was found—now 
in the museum. Had he escaped the stream 
of Vesuvius’ ashes he would have suffered 
less, but would have lost this plaster immor- 
tality! In the peristylium of this fine dwel- 
ling a half-bust of a man, about sixty years 
of age, was found, injured in the nose, chin 
and ear. The chief ornament of this dwelling 
is a grandiose fresco, representing Orpheus, 
colossal in size, playing on a harp, and de- 
scending a flight of stone steps, followed by a 


lion on one side and a tiger on the other, | 


while below are a boa and fawn, all evidently 
entranced by the music. The face of Orpheus 
is very fine. In the dining-room is represent- 
ed a temple containing a burning sacrificial 


altar, directly over which a fall-length figure | 


ot Diana is seen, while higher above Minerva 
is hovering. The decorations in another room 


are in the Egyptian style; there are figures | 


of warriors, an ibis, and a landscape, in which 
is a Hermes of Priapus. 

The last house excavated contains a small 
bakery. In the corner of one room is a cis- 
tern, and opposite a small marble temple, 
which contained a statuette of Venus decor- 
ated with tiny armlets and anklets of pure 
gold. The goddess seems to be trying to re- 
move one of the anklets. The statuette has 
been placed in the bronze collection of the 
Naples Museum. In this same Pompeiian 
house there is a beautiful fresco representing 
tall plants growing from behind a balustrade ; 
birds nestle among the verdure, and above 
are two side-terraces adorned with vases and 
animals. In another room is a fine Hercules 
landing in ancient Sicily. A half-injured 
fresco represents men struggling with ser- 
pents, a bull careering, while one man lies 
dead in the arena, and the spectators of the 
conflict look on tranquilly from their seats. 
The other rooms are mostly adorned with 
paintings of birds. 

On the sides of many of the shops on the 
street are inscriptions, written in irregular 
red characters on the stucco. 

In another of the recently excavated build- 
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ings is an admirably arranged kitchen, in 
which a deep bronze and perfectly clean boi- 
ler, (as it might well be after its long cleans- 
ing with ashes) still remains. Below it isa 
large opening for the fire. The whole ar- 
rangement of the kitchen suggests that an 
apartment in one of these Pompeiian houses 
would furnish more comfortable culinary con- 
veniences than are often to be found in the 
modern Italian palaces. The court is adorn- 
ed with a marble fountain, (there was a faun 
through whose mouth the water fell, but it 
has been removed to the Naples Museum,) 
and a white marble table. The inner room 
contains three large marble tanks, and the 
opening for the water pipes which filled them 
is seen. On the side of the wall are carica- 
ture frescoes. Among these is a wounded 
man demanding justice, and the fete of the 
dyers is represented—for the establishment is 
supposed to have been a dyeing and cleansing 
house, and a quantity of a substance which, 
when analyzed, proved to be soap, was found 
in,an adjoining small room. 

Returning from the Via Stabia, we pass 
along the silent, disclosed streets, sometimes 
crossing them on the wide stepping-stones 
made for the convenience of Pompeiian pe- 
\destrians, and between which the deep ruts 
made by the chariot wheels show the width 
of the vehicles, that must have been numer- 
ous and heavy to have hollowed such deep 
'grooves. We cannot resist, from time to time, 
‘entering the tessellated and fountain-adorned 
courts of some of the largest dwellings, to 
feast our eyes upon the gracefal, natural fres- 
coes still remaining, often in vivid colors, to 
ishow us the superiority of artists who, un- 
trammeled, gave free play to their fancy in 
representations of the then existing human 
life, of the scenes they often witnessed, or of 
itheir deities, and the legends connected with 
them that their religion taught them to be- 


\lieve-—C. L. Wills in Appleton’s Journal. 
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country for their supply of oak timber. In 
the former country, notwithstanding the dim- 
inution of the area devoted to forests, the 
consumption of oak timber has doubled within 
the past fifty years. . For the manufacture of 
wine casks alone 15,000,000 cubic feet are an- 
inually required, whilst for building purposes 
600,000 cubic feet, and in railway carriage 
construction 150,000 cubic feet are used per 
annum. In 1852, $4,000,000 worth of staves 
were imported, which figure had grown to 
$20,000,000 in 1874. Belgium and Holland, 
although not as large consumers of timber as 
France, have no forests to draw upon, and 
have to look to other countries for their sup- 
ply. Italy, too, has cut down almost all her 
forests, whilst Spain and Greece are almost 
woodless. Of the other European countries 
Austria has but few forests remaining, and 
North Germany, although better provided 





and published in a French paper respecting 
the Jews. Although the Israelites hold such 





to the growth of timber. From the above 
four countries all the others in Europe will 
have to draw their supplies, and it would 
seem as though, notwithstanding all the care 
exercised in replanting and in forest culture, 
that at no distant day the time will arrive 
when their forests will be exhausted by the 
constant drain upon them. Then other sourceg 
will be sought for, and Canada, the north. 
eastern and northwestern sections of the 
United States will become the lamber marts 
of the world, and from these boundless forests 
the timber necessary for the use of Europe 
will ultimately be taken. Already America 
is exporting large amounts of timber to Eu- 
rope, and the export grows every year. 


The Jews. 


Some curious, and in some respects surpris- 
ing, particulars have lately been collected 


an important place in trade, commerce, and 
finance, and are to be met with in every quar- 
ter of the world, it appears that they are to 
be found in least numbers in some of the most 
commercial countries, and in most numbers 
in some of the least prosperous and enterpris- 
ing States. Moreover widely as they are 
scattered, and numerous as they appear to 
be, it seems from the statistics in question 
that the census of the whole race falls short 
of five millions of souls. In France, where 
there exists little or none of the stupid and 
barbarous prejudice against the Jews which 
prevails in some countries, and where one 
would think there was a wide field for the 
pecniiar talents of the race, there are only 
46,000 Jews. In all America, apparently a 
still more favorable country, there are only 
one hundred and twenty thousand Israelites. 
On the other hand, in wretched, unprosper- 
ous, and downtrodden Poland, the Jews are to 
be found in greatest numbers, one out of every 
seven of the inhabitants being a Hebrew. 


_ The Decrease of Forests in Europe—Judg-|One can understand that there should be few 
ing from statistics recently published, the|Jews in Spain, but it is surprising that they 
time is not far distant when France, Holland|should be almost as rare in Belgium. In 
and Belgium will begin drawing upon this|/Sweden there are comparatively few Jews, 


but they abound in Hamburg, Austria, and 
Roumania in the proportion of one to every 
twenty-four inhabitants. In Hamburg and 
Austria there is abundant employment for 
their talents, but in Roumania there cannot 
be any great scope for their commercial and 
financial instincts. Ireland always boasts of 
being the only country in the world in which 
the Jews were never persecuted—and, indeed, 
whether at home or abroad, the Irish always 
manifest a certain respect for the Israelites— 
but Ireland has hardly had the opportunity 
of persecuting the race, for even at the present 
day there are not three hundred Jews in the 
whole country. Norway stands lowest after 
Ireland on the list, there only being twenty- 
five Jews in that country. An interesting 
addition to these statistics (if it were possible 
to secure it) would be the amount of wealth 
in the hands of the less than five millions of 


than some of her neighbors in the way of! Jews that abide upon, if they do not inherit, 
timber, has, nevertheless, within the last de-|the earth. Considering the enormous wealth 
cade begun cutting down her young trees. possessed by only a few well-known indi- 
Norway, Sweden, Switzerland and Russia are|yjduals of the race, such a return would doubt- 


at present the thickest timbered of the Eu- less show a high average per head.— London 
ropean countries, in the former one-fourth of} Globe. 


her area being in forest ; in the second one- 
half, in the third one-sixth, and in the fourth 


——_—_~+2—___ 


The readiest and best way to find out what 


one-third of their total area being given up future duty will be, is to do present duty. 
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OHIO YEARLY MEETING. 


We have received a printed copy of the 
minutes of this body, from which it appears 
that it was held at Mount Pleasant, Ohio, by 
adjournments from the 27th to the 30th of 
Ninth month. At the meeting on the 27th, 
the representatives were all present but two. 

Minutes were received from a ministering 
Friend and his companion, who were in at- 


It was concluded, that in future Pennsville 
Quarterly Meeting should be held as follows : 
At Chesterfield, in the Second and Eleventh 
months, at Plymouth in the Fifth, and at 
Pennsville in the Eighth month, at the usual 
time in the month; which, on being consider- 
ed, was united with by this and women’s meet- 
ing, and the change to take place accordingly. 
And the Select Quarterly Meeting will be held 
at the same place the Quarterly Meeting is, 


the day previous, at the usual hour.” 
Committees were appointed to propose an 


addition to the Boarding School Committee, 


and to settle the Treasurer’s account. 
28th. Wilson Hall and Joseph Branson, 


were proposed by the representatives for 
Clerk and Assistant, and were appointed by 


the meeting. 


The Queries and answers were all read and 


considered. From private advices we learn 


that this was a favored sitting, in which, 


“much good counsel was extended on several 


subjects, and to the youth in an especial man- 


” 


ner.” If way had rightly opened for it, it 
would have been pleasant to have seen an 
embodiment of this exercise in a short minute, 


for the benefit of those who were not privi- 
leged to be present, especially those residing 


in Iowa, whose distant situation necessarily 
— most of them from attending the 

early Meeting; and who, though tarrying 
by the stuff, might in this way have been 
made sharers with their brethren. 

From the answers to the Queries it appear- 
ed, that all the meetings had been kept up 
during the year, except one meeting for wor- 
ship, the omission of which was ‘“ occasioned 
partly on account of indisposition ;” and that 
a meeting for worship had been settled at 
Gainesville, held on First and Fifth days, at 
the tenth hour. 

29th. A meeting for public worship was held 
in the forenoon. In the afternoon, among 
other business, was a report of a Committee 
on the distribution of Friends’ books, which 
stated the sales during the year to be 105 
volumes, and the number gratuitously dis- 
posed of 292, besides a considerable number 
of small books and pamphlets. The Meeting 
appropriated $200 for the use of the Com- 
mittee. 

_ The Building Committee for the new Board- 
ing School, made the following report : 

“The committee appointed on the subject 
of providing a new Boarding School, report 
that soon after their appointment they took 
measures to ascertain what amount of sub- 
scriptions could be obtained from our own 
members, in three equal annual instalments, 


the first payment to be made on the first of 


Second month of the present year. The de- 
putation having it in charge, reported the sum 



































perfecting the plans. 


stories in height, including basement. 


buildings. 


completed. 


as General Superintendent, and Asa Garret- 


in connection with his wife, Mary Davis, 


ing, when needed. 


“The operations commenced by the sink- 


ing of two wells to the depth of about 40 feet, 
which we believe will afford an adequate sup- 
ply of water. 


manner of prosecuting the work, the Com- 
mittee came to the judgment that it would be 
more satisfactory and economical, as well as 
insure a more speedy completion of the work, 
to employ competent foremen in the different 
branches, leaving the selection of other work- 
men under our own immediate charge, em- 
ploying such only whose skill and ability 
would give satisfaction. By this arrange- 
ment the stone work, the making and burn- 
ing of the brick, and the laying of the same, 
as well as the carpenter work has been per- 
formed, and we are satisfied at less cost and 
better workmanship than would have been 
obtained under special contract. 

“The Committee are able to inform that 
the walls are up, and the best and most eco- 
nomical manner of lighting the house and 
supplying it with water, are subjects now en- 
gaging its attention. The greater part of the 
roof will be of slate, and has been let on con- 
tract. 

“Tt will be apparent that funds will be 
needed faster than will be met by the terms 
of subscription. The Committee, therefore, 
offered to discount, at the rate of 8 per cent. 
per annum, on all subscriptions not yet due, 


of about 27,000 dollars subscribed, and being 
further encouraged by the interest and liber- 
ality manifested by our friends of Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting, they felt justified in 
taking measures for the prosecution of the 
work. They therefore purchased nearly 424 
acres of land, adjoining the lot of Stillwater 
meeting house, at a cost of a little over $4,300. 
And in view of having a permanent and sub- 
stantial structure, together with convenient 
internal arrangements, they engaged the ser- 
vices of an experienced architect, to assist in 


‘ After a careful examination of the number 
C a, w and size of the different rooms for the pur- 
tendance from Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. | poses designed, and providing sufficient space 
for convenient stairways, the Committee de- 
cided on the erection of a building 120 feet in 
length by 68 in depth for the centre, and 58 
for the extensions or wings, all to be four 


‘**1t was also found essentially necessary to 
provide a boarding house, and the Committee 
during the fall and winter put up a Laundry 
three stories in height, including basement, 
at acost of about $2,000, which has been used 
for the accommodation of the workmen, and 
family. The Committee also provided lumber 
for a barn 40 by 50 feet, during last winter, 
as an indispensable addition to the other 


“The masonry for the stable underneath is 
finished, and the framing of the barn nearly 


“The Committee appointed Francis Davis 


son as Treasurer. The former moved into the 
Laundry about the Ist of Fourth month, and 


have charge of boarding the hands, at a cost 
that will coverexpenses. And as there seemed 
a necessity for providing a better arrange- 
ment for cooking, the Committee purchased 
a range for $225, for temporary use, with a 
view of its being placed in the school build- 









“ After much deliberation as to the best 























and if a sufficient amount is not obtained, the 
Committee have been authorized to borrow 
the deficiency to an amount not exceeding 
the unpaid subscriptions. 

“Owing to the lateness of the season for 
commencing operations followed by the unu- 
sually wet weather, which impeded the mak- 
ing of brick, to the amount of at least one 
month, the Committee believe the house can- 
not be completed against the first of Twelfth 
month, as originally designed. They think, 
however, it may be finished by the first of the 
coming year. 

“The Committee suggest the propriety of 
their being left at liberty to apply any surplus 
funds they may be in possession of that can 
be spared, to assist the Acting Committee in 
furnishing the new building, when the sum 
of $556.20 placed in the hands of the Treas- 
urer last year, is expended, and also for ne- 
cessary grading and improvements about the 
premises. 

“In looking towards a name for the insti- 
tution, the Committee propose it shall be called 
‘Friends’ Boarding School,’ Barnesville, Bel- 
mont County, Ohio. This being its address.” 

30th. The report on education shows that 
there are 881 children of school age, about 
one-half of whom have been receiving instruc- 
tion in District Schools, and the others prin- 
cipally in schools under the care of Friends. 

This was the closing sitting. The concur- 
rent testimony of several who were in attend- 
ance at this Yearly Meeting represents it to 
have been a good and profitable season. 

Since the above was written, we have re- 
ceived a communication from a Friend who 
was in attendance, from which the following 
information is condensed : 

The meeting was well attended. The 
several public meetings were to the comfort 
and satisfaction of Friends, having been 
favored meetings. The sitting, for attention 
to the varied concerns of the meeting and its 
branches, were conducted in a manner calcu- 
lated to promote the edification and welfare 
of the members; and the remarks made on 
the subjects, included in the Queries, evinced 
a lively exercise of mind. The subject of 
Epistolary correspondence with Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, was once alluded to by an 
esteemed Friend, but no further remark was 
made thereon. Seasons of unmerited favor 
were witnessed at times during the successive 
sittings, and a good degree of solemnity and 
order marked all the meetings to the close. 





We have received from the author, William 
B. Orvis, formerly of Oberlin College, a book 
entitled “ Ritualism Dethroned ;”’ and have 
looked over it with some interest. While we 
are not prepared to endorse all the statements 
and views advanced, yet we think the general 
tenor of the book is to turn the attention of 
the reader from external observances to spir- 
itual worship; and that it is, therefore, an 
effort in the right direction. 

The opening sentence says: “ This work is 
written in the hope, that it may aid in lessen- 
ing the too frequent and too manifest idola- 
trous attachments to rituals, and in the re- 
enthronement of Christ as the Sanctifier of 
His Church, and the Light and Life of the 
world.” The writer endeavors to show that 
rites and ceremonies in religion, do not belong 
to the essence of Christianity; which is spirit- 
ual in its character. 

The subject of Water Baptism is dwelt upon 
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at considerable length. This he shows isa 
Jewish rite, introduced among the early 
Christian converts from that nation along 
with other ceremonial observances, and trans- 
mitted to the present time. The baptism 
of Christ, he believes to be spiritual only,— 
“not the putting away of the filth of the 
flesh,” but that work of grace by which we 
are brought into oneness with Him—“ By one 
Spirit are we all baptized into one body.” 

One of the most interesting parts of the 
book, is that in which he traces the existence 
of a large body of Christian believers from the 
earliest times, who placed no dependence in 
sacramental rites. These, though denounced 
as heretics by those historians who favored the 
Ritualistic party, he thinks were the true 
Church, by whom the spirituality of the re- 
ligion of Christ was upheld in the different 
ages that have intervened since the coming 
of our Saviour on the earth to the present 
time. Though the Jewish converts to Chris- 
tianity retained many of the rites to which 
they had been trained under the Mosaic dis. 
pensation, yet the Gentile churches were, for 
a time, comparatively free from them. 

Among the non-ritualistic Christians, he 
enumerated the Gnostics, Euchites or pray- 
ing ones, Paulicians, Catharists or pure ones. 
Friends of God to whom Tauber belonged, 
and others; closing his list with the Society 
of Friends, whose rise he says marks the 
latest great anti-ritualistic movement in the 
Church. To the character of George Fox and 
his associates, and to the reality of that refor- 
mation they were raised to promote, he bears 
full testimony, as witnessed by the following 
extracts. “Quakerism (with but little quali- 
fication) may be said to have been but another 
name for the pure light of Christianity in the 
seventeenth century.” “That the real prin- 
ciples and practices of the primitive Quakers 
did approach exceedingly near the gospel 
standard, perhaps nearer than any contem- 
porary religious reformers, there seems to be 
no room to question. God truly was with 
them in mighty power.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Foreicn.—There have been at one time in England 
and Wales, during the quarter ending 10th mo. 16th, 
five hundred thousand cases of cattle disease. The total 
loss is estimated at $1,000,000. 

The Canadian loan of £2,500,000 sterling was prompt- 
ly taken in London, and a much larger sum was offered. 

The British Parliament has been further prorogued 
to the 15th of Twelfth mo. It will then probably be 
prorogued again to the latter part of the Second month, 
the usual time for the opening of the sessions. 

On the 26th ult. the Prince of Wales returned to 
Suez from Cairo, and sailed thence to India. 

The Leeds Mercury of the 30th ult. says, that the 
large iron producers, Blockow, Vanghan & Co., em- 
ploying in their collieries, mines and works nearly ten 
thousand men, have notified their employés at Middles- 
borough, Wilton Park, and the Eston works in York- 
shire, that owing to the depression of trade, their en- 
gagements must terminate on the 13th inst. 

About 200 persons were drowned in the North Sea 
during the recent severe gales. 

Some English sailors having been murdered on the 
Congo river, Africa, an expedition was sent from the 
British squadron on the west coast to punish the na- 
tives. Boats were sent up the river, many villages 
were destroyed, and a large number of the people killed. 

Ia ublique Francaise publishes a manifesto from 
M. Gambetta. He says he is confident that the ap- 
proaching election will show a great Republican ma- 
jority. He upholds the system of departmental voting, 
and says among the labors of future Assemblies must 
be the restoration of the control of education to the 
State. He trusts that an era of political reconcilement 
will supervene, and that then the participants in the 
Commune will be amnestied. 


THE FRIEND. 


It is stated that the French government is prosecuting 
Rouher’s official organ for saying that the Constitution 
is an uncertain regime, established by a group of per- 
sons without authority. 

The French trade returns for the first nine months 
of the present year, show a falling off in the imports, 
as compared with the corresponding period last year, 
of 94 millions of francs, while in exports there was an 
increase of 140 millions of francs. 

A Berlin dispatch states that the Council of Physi- 
cians acting in behalf of the Supreme Court, have de- 
clared that Count Von Arnim is unable to bear the pro- 
longed imprisonment to which he has been sentenced. 

It is stated that some German bishops recently asked 
the advice of the Vatican as to what line of conduct 
they should pursue so as to terminate their conflict 
with the German government. Cardinal Antonelli has 
consequently sent a circular to all the German bishops 
asking for their opinion concerning the means of arriv- 
ing at an understanding between the government and 
the episcopacy. 

A special dispatch from Mostar to the London Times, 
reports that the members of the Consular Commission 
for the settlement of the troubles in Herzegovina, are 
unanimous in the opinion that the Porte is incapable 
of pacifying the country. Foreign intervention in some 
form is believed to be indispensable. 

A Cairo dispatch says: The Egyptian army has en- 
tered Abyssinia. The Abyssinians are retreating and 
offering no resistance. 

Advices from Cape Palmas, west coast of Africa, to 
the 11th ult., state that a Liberian force of 900 troops, 
had attacked some native villages, but were repulsed 
and obliged to retire with the loss of their cannon and 
twenty-four men. It is said the disturbances result 
from the Liberia law prohibiting direct trade ,between 
the natives and foreigners. 

A Ragusa dispatch of the Ist inst. says: A force of 
1800 Turks was defeated recently while attacking a 
strong insurgent position near Tubici. The Turks had 
150 killed, while the loss of the insurgents in killed 
and wounded were only twenty. 

Mail advices state that the Russian government is 
engaged in a fresh and vigorous raid against the So- 
cialist agitators. Arrests of workingmen and others 
have been made in numerous places. 

Liverpool, 11th mo. 1st.—Middling uplands cotton, 
7d.; Orleans, 7}d. 

Unitep States.—A fire broke out on the 26th ult. 
in Virginia City, Nevada, which destroyed nearly the 
entire business part of the place, and rendered a great 
number of persons homeless. The entire loss may 
probably reach about $3,500,000. 

The new census of Michigan shows that the State has 
a total population of 1,344,031, an increase of 149,972 
since 1870. 

The State of Massachusetts has 1,651,652 inhabitants 
—794,284 males, and 857,368 females; a gain in four 
years of 194,300. The number of dwelling houses in 
the State is 267,223, in which reside 358,951 families. 

The census of Newark, N. J., shows the city to con- 
tain 123,293 inhabitants, which is 18,162 more than in 
1870. 

At the recent State election in Ohio, 592,538 votes 
were polled on the ticket for Governor. This is much 
the largest vote ever given in Ohio. The Republican 
candidate was chosen by a majority of 5,549. 

Between eighteen hundred and nineteen hundred 
new buildings have been erected in Chicago since the 
great fire, at a cost of upwards of sixteen millions of 
dollars. 

The United States Trust Company, with which was 
deposited certain funds belonging to the estate of the 
late county auditor, Watson, of New York, has been 
ordered by the Surrogate to pay into the State Treasury 
$590,425.94, being the amountof the judgment obtained 
at the trial of the people against Watson, one of the 
defendants in the suit against Tweed and others for the 
recovery of money illegally taken from the Treasury. 

There were 482 deaths in New York city last week, 
and 290 in Philadelphia. 

On the 31st ult. the Carleton Mills on Hamilton, be- 
tween Twenty-third and Twenty-fourth streets, Phila- 
delphia, were destroyed by fire. The establishment 
was a large one, employing about 800 hands. Esti- 
mated loss $450,000. A carpet mill and other property 
in the vicinity was damaged or destroyed by the fire 
which spread from the Carleton Mills. 

The rainfall of the Tenth month is reported from the 
U. S. Signal Office in this city to have been 1.42 inches, 
The lowest temperature of the month 35 deg., and the 
highest 74 deg. 

The latest dispatches from Virginia City, Nevada, 
represent that relief was being received from various 


quarters. The work of rebuilding had already com. 
menced. One of the companies was again raising ore, 
and it was hoped that in a few weeks operations would 
be resumed by all the mines. 

The public debt statement for the Tenth month 
shows that the debt on the first inst., less cash in the 
Treasury, was $2,118,397,211, having been reduced 
$4,069,016 during the month. The amount of coin in 
the Treasury was $73,783,439, 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations 
on the Ist inst. New York.—American gold, 115}; 
U.S. sixes, 1881, 123; do. 1867, 119}; new five per 
cents, 116. Superfine flour, $5 a $5.40; State extra, 
$5.60 a $5.90; finer brands, $6 a $9. No. 2 Chica 
spring wheat, $1.28 a $1.30; No. 3 do., $1.16; No, 1 
Milwaukie spring, $1.38; white Michigan, $1.42 a 
$1.47. State barley, 90 cts.; Canada, $1.10. Oats, 41 
a 51 cts. Rye, 88 a 89 cts, Yellow corn, 76 cts.; 
white, 77 cts. Philadelphia.—Cotton, 14} a 14} cts. for 
uplands and New Orleans. Superfine flour, $4.50 a 
$5.00; extras, $5 a 5.50; finer brands, $6 a $8.50. Old 
red wheat, $1.41 a $1.42; amber, $1.43. Rye, 75 a 85 
cts. Yellow corn, 72 cts. Oats, 35 a 48 cts. About 
3500 beef cattle sold at 7 a 7} cts. per lb. gross for 
extra; 5} a 6} cts., for fair to good, and 4 a 5 cts, for 
common. Sales of 10,000 sheep at 5 a 6} cts. per Ib, 
gross, and 6,000 hogs at $11.50 a $12.25 per 100 Ib. net 
for corn fed. Chicago.—No. 2 spring wheat, $1.08} a 
$1.13; No. 3 do., 94 a 95 cts. No. 2 mixed corn, 51} 
cts. No. 2 oate, 31} cts. Lard, $12.15 per 100 Ibs, 
Detroit.—F our, $6.25 a $6.50 for city white. No.1 
white Michigan wheat, $1.263 ; No. 2 white fall, $1.15}. 
Oats, 36 a 39 cts. No. 1 corn, 66 cts. Baltimore— 
Pennsylvania red wheat, $1.40; Maryland red, $1.15 
$1.43; amber, $1.45 a $1.53; white, $1.20 a $1.50, 
Southern white corn, 73 a 76 cts.; yellow, 72 a 75 cts, 
Cincinnati.—Red wheat, $1.20 a $1.35. Corn, 58 a 60 
cts. Oats, 283} a 42 cts. Lard, 13} cts. 


BENEZET COLORED MISSION SCHOOL. 

Considerable destitution and suffering having been 
found to exist in the immediate neighborhood of the 
above mentioned school, located on Seventh street be, 
low Lombard, which will necessarily be increased by 
the cold weather which is now upon us, donations of 
money and clothing will be thankfully received by 
Jane WILuIAMs Riaas, Superintendent, if sent to No 
116 N. Fourth street, and carefully distributed under 
her personal supervision. Please specify that goods or 


money sent are for “ Benezet Mission School.” ” 


The Women Teachers for the Freedmen at Salisbury, 
N. C., are greatly in need of a carpet to relieve the 
cheerlessness onl: uncomfortable condition of their 
room, which is their home when out of school, and 
any Friend having a partly worn one to spare, wou 
greatly oblige them by sending it to the Friends’ Freed- 
men’s Association Rooms, at 116 N. Fourth St., Phila, 

Philada., 11th mo, 2d, 1875. 


A Stated Meeting of the “Female Society of Phila, 
delphia for the relief and employment of the poor,” 
will be held at the House of Industry, No. 112 North 
Seventh St., on Seventh-day, the 6th of 11th mo., at 
12 o'clock. 

JULIANNA RANDOLPH, Clerk. 


WANTED, 

A tenant for the Dwelling House on Friends’ Meet- 
ing-house property at 42d and Powelton Avenue, West 
Philadelphia. Apply to 

Richard Richardson, 522 Arch St., 
Israel H. Johnson, 16 N. Seventh St. 
Horatio C. Wood, 612 Race St., 

T. Wistar Brown, 1206 Arch St., 
Joseph Walton, 262 South Second St. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 
Physician and Superintendent—JosHua H. WorRTH- 

trnaton, M. D. 
Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 


made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 


Managers. 


MARRIED, at Friends’ Meeting-house, Haddonfield, 
New Jersey, 10th mo. 14th, 1875, Samuet B. REDMAN 
to FLorence H. Exrretn, daughter of Joseph Elfreth. 

, on the 7th of 10th month, 1875, at Friend# 
Meeting-house, Frankford, Joun C. Haut, M. D., 
Mary H., daughter of the late William R. Dutton. 

WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 

No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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